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THE RECLUSE. 


{Continued from page 124.) 





Recluse waved his hand, and Egbert stood mo- 
tionless. 

Ashe leaned against a rock, the invincible 
hero replaced the visor. The wind of the forest 


They passed through the village; but the} agitating the black plumes which waved o'er his 
peasants, who had retired to their rustic couches;|/ head, seemed to utter around him melancholy 


perceived not the ravishers. The moon at this 


moment emerged from the thick clouds which} the torrent. The moon disappeared behind a 
had veiled her silvery disk. Egbert continued} cloud, and the paladin in shining armour resem- 
to ride by the side of the carriage which contain-}} bled a dark phantom preparing to pronounce the 


ed Elodie, and they had now arrived at the bridge 
of the torrent. ; 
A dreadful voice suddenly echoed through 


forest. At the extremity of the bridge a warrity} quering sword, the Recluse directed its sanguin. 
or of colossal stature arrested the progress ef tbe!| ary point to the summit of the mountain, which 
ravishers. To whom could that.shield belongy} a last ray of the planet of night illumined. Eg- 


the immense orb of which resembied the buck- 
ler of Achilles! 


of night! The soldiers of Egbert instantly at- 
tacked the audacious warrior who had dared to 
arrest their steps. Their swords were at once 
raised over his head, aud as they met flashed 
sparks of fire. The clang of arms resounded 
from afar. The noise of the fight was echoed 
from the surrounding mountains. On the side 
of Egbert were number and valour, but on the 
bridge was intrepidity and death. 

The aftrighted Elodie gazed on the stranger of 
the forest, and beheld him calm amidst the te 
mult which surrounded him. His fierce brow 
was raised in determined superiority. 
splendemt sword gleaiwed like the daming rodef 
the Archangel at the gate of Paradise. and on 
his golden belmet a black crest waved like the 
plumes of the car of death 

With gigantic strength he overthrew those 
who approached him, and annihilated all within 
his reach. So looked the Saviour of Rome as he 
defended with his singie arin the bridge over the 
Tiber. The companions of Egbert perished in 
the torrent, and the furious Count rushed sword 
in hand on the dauntless conquerer. Ashe ap- 
preached, the valiant stranger drew back, and 
‘by acommanding gesture seemed to bid his ad- 
versary halt 

The astonished Egbert suspended his hostile 
purpose. The mysterious man, as if accustomed 
to obedience, assumed the right of command. 
Throwing aside the immense shield which con- 
cealed his form, be raised his visor A ray of moon- 
light illamined the radiant brow of the victorious 
hero, his look darted volumes of light. Less beauti- 
ful, less resplendent in glory was the king of the 
gods hurting his thunders from moui't Ida. The 


Maiden of Underlach recognized the hunter of 


the mountain,—ber preserver was the Recluse ! 

A sudden terror scemed to freeze the soul of 
Egbert ; the conqueror’s features were evidently 
not unknowntohim But whence arose the in- 
comprehensible embarrassment of the valiant 
Count de Norindali? His senses appeared to 
have forsaken him, and as he wildly cazed ona 
form which was perhaps supernatural, he recoil- 
ed a few paces, his shield dropped fro: his arm, 
aud he fell on his kave, seeming to implore the 
mercy of his enemy. 

The lips of Egbert uttered some confused 






Whose was that shining ar-!| sistable stranger. 
mour which reflected the brightness of the queen|| cried, and he fled with precipitation towards the 





plaints, whien were stifled by the murmurings of 


sentence of death. 
He uttered no sound, nevertheless Egbert re- 
ceived the expected answer. Raising his con- 


bert waderstood the mysterious sign of the irre- 


‘I will await thee there,’ he 


formidable rock. 

Approaching the carriage of the Orphan, the 
Recluse commanded the conductor toretrace his 
steps towards the monastery: the trembling 
wretch obeyed. The intrepid chief vaulted on 
one of the horses which had belonged to t 
vanquished knights, and escorted the Maiden 


7. 
- 





His rep! 


| 


| the trampling f th 
through the * 


had preserved to the abbey. . 
With what grace the hero managed his cour- 
ser! with what martial vigour he leaped the ra- 
vines! how nobly he controuled the impetuous 
avimal! Doubtless he had signatized himself by 
warlike e~ loits, ard the laurel had crowned bis 
et A ee 


must that terrible hand have made among the 
eacmy' how glorious was he in those shining 


arms, which he wore with all the ease of long 
use! Such were the reflectionsof Elodie, when 
berses echoed 







Recluse had d 


> 








Herstall pressed to his/ 
the abbey. Whiten anfofmed of the circum- 
stances connected with ‘the fatal event which 
had befallen his youthful charge, he blessed the 
Almighty who had #Potected her innocence. and 
the vatiant deliverer who was the instrument of 
her escape. 

He k»ew not how to testify his gratitude to 
the Recluse, who was inaccessible in his moin- 
tainous abode. Any attempt to approach him, 
he deemed impertinent, ungrateful, and almost 
criminal. The thunder of his rage was thought 
to crush every rash adventurer, who, in the 
hepe of accosting him, dared to climb the steep 
rock. According to popular rumour, a frightful 
vengeance had fallen on several whose audacity 
had led them to the hermitage of the mountain. 
The names of the victims could not, indeed, be 
ascertained, but their fate was never questioned. 
Whence these wretches came was likewise un- 
certain, but their disappearance was affirmed, 
These horrible adventures and deplorable ca- 
tastrophes were narrated in timid whispers, and 
such vague recitals elicited indefinite fears. 
None of the inhabitants of Underlaeh now dared 
to expose themselves to the anger of the terrible 





words which Elodie could not hear. He appear- 
ed to be soliciting one word from the silent and 
awlul being who had almost annihilated him by 
a gesture. ‘Vainly did he wait for that word. 
He suddenly arose, and would have approached 
the triumphant warrior, whom he contemplated 
with mingled admiration and terror; but the 


HM 





Recluse His anathemas were thought to have 
the force of the thunderbolt, and to open under 
the feet of the guilty an unfathomable gulph in 
which the sounds of pardon were never heard— 
the rays of hope never beamed. 
Apparently surrounded by an awful and im- 





penetrable mist, the unknown of the mountain, 





































insulated from his fellow creatures, seemed in 
his desert rock, to inhabit a superior region, the 
very air of which none other than himself had a 
right to breathe. Where his dwelling was situ- 
ated, or how his hermitage was built, the ar. 
frighted peasant scarcely, even in bis own cot- 
tage, dared conjecture, 

Anselmo had joined Herstall, while Elodie, 
overcome with fatigue, sought her pillow. The 
Baron consulted his friend on the strange events 
of the night. He dreaded some fresh act of 
vielence from the Count de Norindall, and was 
desirous of quitting, for a time, the valley of 
Underlach. It would perhaps be prudent to 
conceal the abode of the Orphan anti! the im- 
pression she had made should be effaced from 
the heart of Egbert. 

Anselmo opposed this design. ‘Do not,’ said 
he, ‘form a hasty determination. Egbert, you 
say, ascended the formidable mountain. Let us 
see what will befall him.’ 

‘What then, do you imagine that he will not 
re-appear ?” 

‘It igsmpossible to think, guess, or foresee 
any thimp, when the Recluse is likely to inter- 
fere in the events of faturity. Let us wait with 
patience.’ 

During the whole ef the following day the 
daughter of Saint Maur, overcome by the terr; 
ble scenes of the preceding night, was unable to 
leave her restless couch. Fearful dreams dis. 
turbed her rest. Phantoms and battles were 
continually before her ewes. The auxious Her- 
stall, forgettiog bie own sadferings, sat by ber 
side. Elodie’s youth soon triumphed over this 
attack. She descended from her chamber, and, 
as the pure air of the valley refreshed ber, 
peace became once more the inmate of her sou!. 


A letter from the Coust de Norindall was now 
delivered to the Maiden of Underlach. She 
carried it to her adopted father, aud he read to 
her the contents. Egbert implored the forgive- 
ness of Elodie He had heard of the Baren’s 
project of quitting the abbey, and intreated the 
Orphan to believe in the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, and no lcuger to dread his violence. He 
solicited ber to grant him an interview, that he 
might pronounce his last adieu He was on the 
point of quitting Helvetia forever, and intreated 
that she would once more listen to him previous!y 
tohis departure. 

A feeling of remorse, griefand despair, breath- 
ed through every line of the Count de Norin- 
dall's affecting letter. Herstall believed ali that 
it coutained, for its expressions bore the stamp of 
truth. Therepeutant Egbert appeared resigned 
to the most heart-rending sacrifices; and Elodie 
determined not to reject bis parting prayer. 
Herstall replied to bis letter, and the following 
morning the Const de Norindall was to bid fare- 
well to the Orphan. 

As the hour of interview approached, the 
daughter of St. Maur becai.e much agitated, and 
while she awaited the friend of Réné in the par- 
lour of the monastery, her fee became 
nearly insupportable. But alas! how much 
more had Egbert to endure! 

The door opened, and the Count de Norinéall 
appeared, but how changed since she had seen 
him, for the first time, surrounded by the 

nights of Lorraine. A few days had robbed 
his fine black eyes of their lustre ; his counte- 
nance was mournful, weakness was depicted on 
his discoloured featares, and the scythe of tine 
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seemed to have prematurely cropped the flowers 
of his youth. 

Accustomed to conceal the violent emotions of 
his soul, the friend of Rene appeared calm and | 
tranquil. But, alas, the waters of the stream, | 
which the tempest has distarbed, may, as the 
ca resastal resuine ag erat: » they may flow 
i al murmurs, purity is gone. 

ea Noble daughter of Saint Maur,’ said Egbert, 
“to grant the guilty a momeant’s interview, is to 
extend to him a hope of pardon. 
everthrew my reason, but repentance brings me 
to your feet. No longer let the impetuous cha- 
racter of the Count de Norindall alarm you. 
Egbert is no more to be dreaded. At this mo- 
ment he owt ote pian aang and with 
ber every hope of love, marriage, happiness— 
why cannot he add of life.” 

*Count Egbert,’ replied the Orphan, “I 
do not doubt the sincerity of your words. 

no more of errors and mtance; your 
faults are atoned, and I have forgotten all.” 

** You forgive me, then ’” said Egbert; “it ie 
sufficient. Ihave nothing mere to expect on 
earth. Life presents to my view nought but 
an immense void, terminated by external dark- 
ness Elodie, may you be happy! my sacrifice 
is accomplished; my soul is resigned; ad I 
have nothing to hope on this side of the grave.” 

A tear of compassion trickled down the cheek 
of Elodie, as the Count de Norindall arose, and 


was Rebert ' 

bas ” cried the Orphan; and this word, 
pronounced jn a trembling voice, brought him 
instantly to her side. 

“ me'” exclaimed he; “let me not 
hear your melting voice, or I must fall at your 
feet' Let not the eyes of Elodie meet mine, or 





A fatal passion 








no human power can force me from this spot: all 
my eaths to the will be forgotten.” 
“Your oaths to !" repeated the 
astonished Elodie. a 
“Yes, my oaths! gesumed Egbert, with 
vehemence. “ Will you believe that I have 
sworn to fly from your presence, and to leave 
you in peace. He demanded this sacrifice, and 
yet the barbarian witnessed the first tears ever 
shed by Egbert.” 
The frieud of Rene the room with 
strides ; his voice wasstified, and vainly 
he endeavour to su his ns of 
- From the balcony overlooking the 
ley, his eyes sought the dwelling of the re- 
cluse. “Unfortunate being,” said he, “thou 
art even more to be pitied than | am!” 
Every word uttered by the Count de Norin- 
dail increased the agitation of the Orphan.— 
“Egbert,” said she, “do I then owe your 


ernres, your generous resolutions, tu 
“ Cease, 


oh! cease to question me,” inter- 
rupted the warrior wildly, ‘‘I dare not betray 
his Seek not to penetrate the misterics 
by is surrounded.” 
A pause, Egbert, approaching the 
: “ Elodie, Ieould have con- 
tributed happiness of your life, and felt 
that I was as to become your busband.— 
Heaven has willed it otherwise, and I was not 
created for so blissful a fate—receive my last 
farewell. If, while this heart continues to beat, 
my assistance can avail her over whom the Re- 
eluse watches, command the wretched Count de 
Norindal!. Ah’ you know not the maguanimity 
of thesoul of him who in all the fervour of pas- 
siom cousents to renounce you. By force | 
eee ong agate on - the bus- 
band of Elodie, by his virtues, is devotion, 
tenderness, 






and ess, would have Sew forgi 
wentd tai him happy Ebat| 


en him the outrages of love: 
and the adored companion of Egbert, bis earth- 


*y idol, surrounded by the pomp of glory and 








opulence, would have enjoyed all the enchant-; 
ments of life. 


happiness; and yet, in the midst of the intoxi-| 
cation of hope, love, and happiness, he stop-! 





Here on earth would Egbert, 
have been blessed with a foretaste of celestial | 


ped !—voluntarily turning from the enchanting | 
prospect, he preferred darkness, annihilation, | 
and despair! Sweet dove! as I tear myeself| 
from your presence, scarcely dare I hope to be| 
remembered; and yet, perhaps, no ove better 
deserves to be regretted.’ 

As he concluded these words. the Count de 





Norindall quitted tbe Orphan, and a profound | 


sigh escaped ber bosom ashe departed. In this. 
short interview Egbert had manifested bis great- | 
ness of soul, and Elodie pitied the warrior who | 
ness. A dreadful secret seemed to weigh dowe 
bis soul; but the Orphan doubted not that the 
self-devotion of Egbert would appear more su- 


had sacrificed his peace to ensure her bappi- 


blime, whenever the veil of mystery should be / 


removed. 

By the desire of Herstall, Elodie several, 
times repeated the substance of her conversa-- 
tion with the friend of Rene during their last. 
interview, and his surprise increased. The Re-| 
clause had required from Egbert the sacrifice of} 
his love! but by what right did the obscure her- | 
mit of the mountain enforce obedience from the! 
powerful Count de Norindall? how had he be-' 
come the abiter of his fate? 
- The old man could not conceal his regret that! 
Elodie had refused to accompany Egbert te the | 
altar. The soul of the warrior was so noble’ 
avd generous! Where could Elodie find a bus-| 
band more illustrious, a heart more tender, or 


prescribes The Count de Norindall » 

have contributed to the happiness of the day 

ter of Saint Maur, and convinced of this .- 

ought to have kindled the torch of Hymen. yeu 
“ Aday may come, . 


when Elodie may rene: 
her refusal, aod say in bitterness of heart, Yn 


were my father, w y did you suder me lode 
clinéa marriage which would have rendered me 
happy? I was young, senseless, and inexperi. 
enced, why did you listen toue? The sup at 
the return of spring, does not ask the plants of 
the valley when he shail dart on them bis 
of warmth and life !’” ” 
Herstall, overwhelmed by the reproaches of 
Anseimo, abandoned biaiself to inettectual It. 
gret, though the last wishes of bis sister sery 
as some excuse for his couduct He confided 


the venerable pastor all his fears relative to the 


situation of his niece. 
* But who, in these retired shades, can hay 
gained the heart of Elodie?’ cried Anselmo, 
*Who"’ replied Herstall--' that being why 
is at once the object of dread and admiratiug jp 
the whole country; whose existence is a pro. 


biem, and whose power is amazing; whe § 


pane is in every mouth, and whose cbaritig 
are registered iaevery heart—the man of mys 
tery and enchantment!’ 

* What do I hear! Can it be possible ? The 
Recluse of the Mountain !’ 

* Himself! 

* Have they, then, met!" 

‘Several times.’ 

*Aud spoken?’ 

* In the gallery of the abbey.’ 

* Can she, then, love him ?’ 


a hero more magnanimous. 


Herstall had formerly felt the passion of love. | 
He had studied mavkind, and could only ac- | 


countelac-tbeindiference of Blodie! wdake- 
bert, by the idea that another possessed her | 


heart. The young, the brilliant, the intrepid, 
Count de Norindali, united in his person all! 
that could attract the eye of beauty, charm, 
the mind of youth, or seduce the heart of wo- 
man; and yet, with all the a 
rank, with all his prid®™ 
ther glery. riches, titles, nor viftues, had gain- 
ed the affection of the Orphaa 
retirement, and beholding pone but the peasants 
of the valley, Elodie had yet contemplated, 
with an undazzied eye, the splendour which sur- | 
rounded the friend of Rene, the first bero who| 
ever preseated himself to ber gaze. The ele. 
gant Count de Noriadall adored her: he had! 
expressed his feelings with all the fire of youth. | 
ful love; and, casting his fortune and titles at! 
her fect. he would have raised her to digvittes, 
or sacrificed their possession for ber sake. 
yet the poor Orphan of an insulated valley bad, 
refused his brilliant offers, disdained the most 
attractive of warriors, and remained insensible 
tothe most passionate attachment ! 
said the distressed Herstall—* Yes, her heart ig 
in the possession of another!” 

Anselmo, the cherished confidant of the 
baron, resided near the monastery, and devoted 
to him all the time he could spare from his re. 


ligious duties. 


the ¢ 


ence. 








Eledie, Anselmo blamed the conduct of Herstall. 

Absolute in his determivation, when conviction 

decided their property, the pastor of Underlach, 

im Many cases, considered miiduess 

and good nature an error. 

“ Qught you to have yielded.” 

ices of a mere child? In this world a 

 eampbooed _——s who commands, and is 

implici » has a right to decide 

of hia children. ~ eae 

tion te Elodie, and have a claim to her obedi- 
A judge thus absolute, ought to meditate 


long before he issues his fiat 
of its justice, 


udages of his 
of ma beauty, nei- 





aioe ¥ » 


Deeply interested in the fate of 


weakness, 


cried he, “ to 


You have stood in that rela. 


Brought up io) 


And. 


‘Listen tome. The daughter of Saint Mau 
bas reached the age of illusion aud enthusiasm, 
The Recluse is still young, and is said tobe 
the most beautiful of mortals Even before her 
acquaintance with bim, he incessantly occupied 
her thoughts, and her imagination was inflamed 
by the wonderful histories related of him. Ac 
customed to hear of the courageous deeds, 
heroic actions, extensive charities, and subline 
features of this man, she had considered bin 
as a tutelar divinity descended from heaves— 
Surrounded by delusions, mysteries, and mit- 
acles, the genius of the Mountain suddenly ap 
peared before her. The beauty of bis person 
was a powerful attraction. A_ being of alwest 
celestial appearance, beheld ber with looksd 
love. How could she resist the combination 
so many enchantinents ” ; 
‘The Stranger of the Mountain is then ® 
love with the Orpbar ? 

‘Can I doubt that be is? Though invisible, 
he is ever near her, and she constantly occupies 
his thoughts. No secret appears to be concrab 
ed from him. He is aware not only of what 
thas passed, but has likewise revealed to bet 
events that are to come The nobles of the 
Court of Nancy are known to him, and through 
him was Elodie informed of the projected unidt 
between Egbert and the Princess of Lorraine. 
It was he also whose heroic valour rescued het 
from the power of her ravishers. 4 
“The Recluse is doubtless a warrior. With 
bis single arm he overthrew the whole troop 
the Count de Norindall You should hear Ele 
}die describe this surprising battle! with what 
warmth she pourtrays this modern Achilles 
whose shield alone, opposed to his cnemiet, 
triumphed over a host. With what admiratic? 
she paints this victorious being, glittering in 
mour, like the chief arch-angel fighting under 
celestial banners' alas! her enthusiasm 
betrayed ber love.’ 

|} And what are her hopes;—what are your 
intentions?’ 











: but, once certain 
let him pronounce as his duty 


=_—— 


' Every thing convinces me that the Herett 
of Under'ach is no common person You wi 


scarcely believe it, Anselmo, but be dictated 


ean 
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his orders to the Count de Norindall, and the il- 
lustrious triend of the Duke ef Lorraine fell at 


the feet of the unknown of the mountain. The 
Recluse required from Egbert the sacrifice of 
his love, and the passionate adorer of Elodie 
swore to him that he would forever quit the val- 
ley. Can I then doubt the power of the con- 
queror of Egbert, or hislove for the Orphan? 
I shall seek him on the mountain.” 

‘You, Herstall?’ 

‘Why this terror’ [know the common ru- 
mour which threatens the rash intruder who 
dares to ascend the mountain, and approach his 
dwelling, with a horrible fate, but is it for 
Herstall to tremble at such tales! Were it even 
true that he had punished some indiscreet indi- 
viduals who had invaded his retreat and dis- 
turbed its peace, surely the adopted father of 
her he loves can have nothing to dread from 
him. Curiosity is not the feeling which leads 
me tobis mysterious habitation; but the happi- 
ness of Elodie, and perhaps his own, may de- 
pend on the interview.’ 

‘is it then possible that you can have con- 
ceived the absurd notion of uniting your niece 
to the Reclase ” 

‘IL have formed no intention; I can as yet 
decide.on nothing ; but Ian resolved to see the 
vanquisher of Egbert.’ 

‘You will see him, you say; well, since you 
desire it, I wish you may.’ 


*Yoa doubt my reaching his habitation, }; 


then ?’ 

“TI expect nothing from the Recluse but what 
is extraordinary, supernatural, and incompre- 
hensible” 

* But bis own fate is at stake, and all mystery 
must cease,” said Herstall eagerly. 

“ Mystery interrupted Anselmo, in a pro- 
phetic tone ** woe to him who attempts to raise 
its vei!' Herstall, he who wilfully ventures to, 
the edge of a precipice, must run the risk of 
beiug dashed to atons§ Every mountaineer of 
Undertach, as well as myself, will warn you not 
to climb the wild mountain ™ 

“What are popular superstitions tome? I 
believe not in magic, and the conqueror of Eg- 
bert is but a mortal, who, by his generous ac- 
tions, has proved himself possessed of shining 
virtucs. What have Ito fear from him? His 
good deeds are certain, and the guilty actions 
with which he is reproached, are but vague 
conjectures. My resolution is not to be shaken, 
and to-morrow I will seek the Recluse.” 

‘To-morrow.’ said Anselmo, rising ; then to- 
morrow I shall pray for you.” 

The daughter of Saint Maur was not ignor- 
ant of Herstall’s intention of visiting the moun- 
tain. and seeking an interview with the strange 
being who watched over her fate. Elodie was 
far from imagining that this interview would 
produce the result she almost hoped, yet dared 
not allow herself to think of; but she felta 
secret presentiment that great events were 
forthcoming, and that many changes would soon 
take place. 

As the moment approached for the Baron's 
visit tothe formidable mountain, Elodic’s pray- 
ers were poured forth with redoubled fervouf. 
Uneasiness was painted oan her once calm fea 
tures, and her precipitate movements betrayed 
the agitation of her soul. She frequently started 
without a cause, and her hasty answers proved 
that she comprehended not the words addressed 
toher. The slightest noise terrified her, the 
most insignificant object excited her astonish. 
ment, and the most trifling question alarmed 
ber. Too sincere to dissimulate, too narve to 
conceal her feelings, she appeared deprived of 
all self- ssion. Hoerstall observed and un- 
derstood state of her mind, afd sighiug, 


)}on the path which 





| When the Baron quitted the abbey for the her- 
| witage of the Recluse 

| Hour after hour elapsed ; and Elodie, seated 
‘in the balcony of th wouastery, fixed her eyes 
ed to the mountaia; if sor 
an instant, she relaxed her gaze, it was to raise 
those eyes in prayer to beaven. Love, in the 
heart of innocence is a religious sentiment To 
a - ei soul prayer is as necessary as love it- 
self. 

| The king of day jiad descended to the hori- 
|zon, and his golden disk, half veiled, no jonger 
jillumined the summit of the mountains. Her- 
siall had not returned to theabbey. What could 
have delayed him? What had happened? Ter- 
ror now succeeded to impaticenee iv the heart of 
the Orphan. The shades of evening would very 
ware darken the village, and Herstall appeared 
neither in the distance, in the path of the forest, 
nor in any part of the valley. The last beams 
of the setting sun sheda red light across the 
summit of the terrible mountain; and the Mai- 
den of Underlacb, shuddering, fancied she saw, 
between her and the mountain, a bar of sangui- 
nary hue. An involuntary shriek burst from 
her lips; and, as the terrified Ursula ran to- 
wards her, sheprecipitately left the balcony.--- 
The disorder of her senses were now at its 
|height.---- Follow me,’ said the Maiden, in a 
tone of distraction. 

* Whither?” 

‘To the mountain 

‘To the mountain!’ repeated the horror-struck 
Ursula. 

‘1 command you!” 

This was the first time Elodie had ever 
/pronounced these words. Her voice was firm, 
‘her look severe ; and Ursula, with astonishinent, 
silently followed her steps. 

Tewards the south, thick clouds were gather- 
ing. the «>» had entirely disappeared, aud scarce- 











ify a breeze agitated the shrubs of tie valley. 
| Nature was peaceful; but the dead calm fore- 
'boded a storm. The excessive heat of the at- 
mosphere, the agitated flight of the birds, the 
distant thunder, vivid lightuing, and the black 
curtain which obscured the azare of heaven, au- 
nounced approaching horrors; but Eledie had 
not remarked these threatening appearances. 

She crossed the meadows with astonishing 
rapidity. Beyond the torrent, at the entrance of 
the forest, beneath the dreaded mountain, she 
paused ap instant to recover her strength. 

‘In the name of God, what are you about to 
do, cried Ursula, overcome with fatigue, and 
palsied with terror. 

*Herstall,” replied the unhappy Orphan ; 
Herstall, my protector, my fatber, has been ever 
since this morning at the hermitage of the Re- 
cluse "’ 

‘The Baron !-----Merciful God!’ interrupted 
Ursula, ‘ he is then lost \’ “sale 

‘I fly to seek him,’ said the trembling Elo- 
die 

‘I implore you,’ cried the dismayed Ursula, 
to have pity on me, to have pity on yourself. 
Do not proceed for death is theme "’ 

‘What is death to me! Herstall, overcome 
with the weight of years, may have fallen ex- 
i hausted amidst the rocks of the forest!---- Per. 





‘haps he is calhog me No, 00 human power 
shall preveut my proceeding.’ 

© You will beth perish,” 

‘1 snall bave done my duty.’ 


Underlach e«iered the forest. Ursala. cushing 
afler her, seized her white tunic, aad almost 
expiring, threw herself at her feet. 

* Retur: to the sonastery, said the Orphan, 
much affected: ‘I permit you to leave me; I 








hastened the period of his departure. will go aloue.” 
The star of day had half completed his conshe, ‘I leave you!’ replied Ursula, ‘Never! but 


haps, at this moment, he is in want of help---per | 


As she uttered these words, the Maiden of 


\do you hear the growling of the storm? Heaven 

itseli scems to oppose your desigus. What are 
you desperately undertaking? Just Heaven--- 
burl your thunders against the iufernal moun- 
tain !’ 

‘ Retire,’ cried Elodie, in an accent of anger 
and despair, ‘ leave me!’ 

A furious hurrreane arose, prolonged claps of 
thunder shook the forest, and the raging winds 
howled awongst the dark firs. The tempest had 
burst with frightful violence over the valley. 
Ursula lay almost inanimate at the fect of Elo- 
die. ‘Celestial support of inuocence,’ said the 
Orphan, ‘ Come to my aid.’ 


The veil which had covered her head was 
borne away by the tempest. and her long bair 
fell in disordered curls over her brows and 
shoulders. The rain poured in torrents, anda 
darkness, only broke at intervals by the red 
lightning, overspread the forest. Elodie raised 
Ursula, aud with difficulty supported her tremb- 
ling limbs towards a neighbouring oak. As she 
| leaned against the lofty tree, the virgin of the 
abbey, assailed by thepitiless tempest, pale and ~ 
resigned, while the lightning flashed on her si- 
lent and motionless form, looked like a fair ap- 
parition from the Elysian Fields in the midst of 
the darkness of the infernal regions. 


At length the rage of the tempestuous burri- 
cane subsided, a ray of light gleamed in the 
west, and the thunder was no longer heard 
above the mouutain The voice of the whirl- 
wind no more roared in the distance, and, as 
the clouds passed towards the eastern horizon, 
the azure of a serene sky re-appeared. The 
drooping plant raised its humid head, and the 
timid birdrecommenced his song. Nature, like 
a terrified nymph pursued by satyrs, but escap- 
ed from their power, seemed to pause to recover 
her breath. 


But vainly did theaspectof Heaven resume 
its brilliancy, the storm still raged in the heart 
of Elodie. Her cold limbs, her burning fore- 
ijbead, and the unnatural fire which blazed in 
her countenance, all evinced delirium. The 
paths were overflowed, and ata short distance 
the torrent poured with violence its waves of 
sand. New ravines, hollowed by the storm, 
crossed the paths of the forest, and trees torn 
up by the roots formed impassable barriers. 
But no obstacle could prevent the Orphan from 
proceeding She was not vow the fearful Dove 
of the Monastery, but, under the form of a 
timid delicate girl, evinced a greatness of soul 
which had lain dormant only till some great oc- 
casion should cal! fur its energetic exertion. 











Ursula, had recovered her senses, and her 
isupplicating looks seenicd to enquire of her mis- 
tress what she intendedto do. Elodie co wpre- 
‘hended this sileut appea& and uttered not a 
‘word, but motioning her to return to the ab- 
ibey, resumed the path which led to the moun- 
tain. 

She was already advanced far before Ursula, 
who vainly tried to keep up with her, and seem- 
‘ed determined to devote her life to ber mis- 
‘ tress’s service. Suddenly a deep groan assailed 
| theear of Elodie--she shuddered. This plain- 











‘tiff moan, uttered at ashort distance, resembled 
‘the last sigh of some uulortunate person She 
| sprang towards a group of trees from whence 
ithe souaod proceeded, aud by the last vlimpse 
lof daylight perceived an inanimate object ex- 
‘tended on the grass. A black garment was 
thrown over what appeared a human being, and 
; dias concealed the horrible sight of a corpse 
abandoned by assassins. The Orphan assuued 
courage, approached and raising the funeral eloak 


U 
t 


f 





i discovered---Herstall! 
(To be continued.) 






























































@teen, intelligent and active, possessing 


~ air hung in clusteriag ringlets, cover- 
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THE LEGEND OF THE STONE HOUSE, 
OR LOVE CURED BY FRIGHT. 


| (Copfinued from page 126.) 
The farm-house which Hobbs enter- | 
ed, was occupied by a German, who had 
lately moved into that part of the coun- 
try, and a few days previous had purcha- 
sed and taken possession of it. His 
family consisted of himself and wife, two 
sons and one daughter. The oldest son 
was named Ferdinand, the other Edwin, 


| Ferdinand had arose early that morn- 
‘ing, and taking his dog and gun, sallied 
forth into the fields, noteo much in quest 
‘of game, as to enjoy a view of the de- 
lightful country around. The storm 
had entirely subsided, and all nature 
smiled and looked gay around him. As- 
cending the hill which reared its top 
at the west part of his father’s newly 
purchased land, he wound his course 
along the foot path until he came to the 
stone-house mountain, near the shore. 
While viewing from the high bank, the 
ponderous rocks piled one upan anoth- 





and the daughter, Emily. 
Ferdinand was a youth of about nine- 


all the fire and vivacity of young men of 
that age ; well proportioned and about 
the usual stature, his make rendered 
him strong and athletic. Edwin was ra- 
ther small of his age, which was rising 
seventeen, but uncommonly smart, and 
endowed with a good understanding, 
free from the taints and superstitious ig- 
norance of some of his countrymen.— 
Their sister Emily was a beautiful girl, 
lovely-in appearance ; her long dark 


ing her ivory-coloufed neck and fore- 

head in simple but exquisitely tasteful 
curls: while from beneath her arched 
brows, beamed two brilliant eyes, which 
at times shone with peculiar lustre.— 
The carnation crimson of health, adorn- 
ed her cheeks, while her cherry pout- 
ing lips, smiling, showed a set of teeth 
which like pearls added beauty to her 
angelic countenance. The old German 
and his wife was about fifty years of age ; 
both of a lively disposition, and uncom- 
monly fond of their children. 

This family had made a serious im- 
pression on the mind of Hobbs, particu- 
larly Emily, whose charms caused a re- 
volution in his breast. His old heart 
beat inextacy whenever she accidental- 
jy cast her eyes uponhim. He thought 
her an angel descended from the celes- 
tial regions ; and with Cupid’s arrow 
quivering in his heart, it was with re- 
luctance he tore himselfaway and jour- 
neyed towards the shore to his boat, re- 
solving to again visit the farm-housegon- 
taining the lovely being, which floating 
m his “imagination, flitted before his old} 


‘rectly sloping from the hill behind, his 


= 


}the object which he had been in pursuit 


t, and contrasting their rough weather- 
beaten sides, to the beautiful fields di- 


eye caught the figure of something mo- 
ving through the devious windings 
amongst the recks below. 

Curiosity impelled him on, and clam- 
{bering down the rugged declivity of the 
‘hill, he suddenly alighted on a smooth 
level spot, of afew yards space, covered 
‘with green sward. On his left was a 
deep chasm formed by the bifurcation of 
ithe rocks in some dreadful convulsion 
of nature. Directly in front an awful 





precipice presented itself, with the tops | 


of the trees below just jutting above the 
edge. On his right he observed an en- 


he had just clambered down. A large 
shelving rock over-arched this cavern, 
which the singularity of its appearance 
induced him to attempt entering.—He 
accordingly placed himself on his hands 
and feet, and creeping under the shelvy- 
ing opening, descended into a square 
room, which seemed cut out of the solid 
rock by art; looking around he disco- 
vered a broken mug of clay standing in 
one corner, near by which was spread 
two or three mats made of rushes and 
long sea-grass. Although struck with 
the singularity of the place, he desisted 
from examining any farther, and 

ged from the bowels of the mountain, 
resolving to again visit tbe spot.’ So 
much taken up was he in the reflection 
of his own mind, after reaching the level 
» ti spot at the entrance, that he forgot 





of when he discovered it. 











bent’ his course towards the house, 





erey eyes, | 


j 


He clambered up the craggy cliffs and 


where he arrived in time to take his 


————— 


trance into the mountzain of stones which |; 








morning repast with the rest of the fami, 


beautiful situation of the surround 


—— 


ished when the matron of the family, 
whose disposition, like all others of her 
sex, was prone to hear and leary ay 
thing bordering on the wonderful o 
marvellous asked her spouse if he ja) 
head any thing of the strange man why 
was often seen some where near jy 
these parts. 

The old gentleman affected not to gp. 
derstand her, and answered that there 
were many strange men 


But that he never troubled himself about 
strange men or strange animals. The 
old lady indulged herself in talking of 
the wonderful mortal as she s)ppétl her 
coffee, and concluded by saying that 


around any neighbourhood. As every 
one kept silent respecting what she was 
talking so earnestly about, the subject 


\was dropped, and the family all went | 


about their different avocations. Emily, 
fiowever, having heard her mother 
speak of a strange man, often in the 


what he wy., out as the old lady was 


not informed correctly respecting him, 


she was unable to satisfy her. 
On Hobbs returning to the shore, 
where on the preceeding night he had 


jleft his little boat, he was astonished te 


find it bottom upwards, and on turning 
it over a man arose, who had taken 
shelter under it from the storm, and had 
calmly slept during the night. Hobbs 
tared with astonishment at the singular 
looking being before him, and it was 
ome moments before he could mustet 





op of the morning to you,”’ no answer 
was returned to this salutation, when he 
continued, ‘“‘where from my friend! 

hat are you doing here ?”’—‘* Doing!” 
exclaimed he in a hoarse voice, “ Ask 
me no questions! amidst yonder rocks 


(pointing to the stone-house mountain) | 


is my dwelling, which thunder, light- 
hing, and the whirlwinds of wrath drove 
me from, at the midnight hour of last 
eve.” “* What te (asked Hobbs) the 


ly. The conversation turned On the ie 


country, and breakfast was nearly fin. 


such fellows ought to be ferretted out of | 
the country, and not permitted to wander | 


around the & 
country, some of whom he had seep, 








course of the day enquired who ant 


ufficient resolution to address him. At & 
length exclaiming, ‘‘ Shipmate, ho! the F 


ee eee) 
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Stone-House ?”—*‘ The same,” said he, 
and gathering up the rush mat which 
had been his covering, and throwing it 
over his shoulders, abruptly left him. 

Hobbs said no more, but launching 
his boat, stepped into it to return to his 
habitation on Eastern Point, some miles 
below. He had proceeded some dis- 
tance following the course of the shore, 
when he discovered the same person 
making motions for him to land, which he 
immediately complied with. On reach- 
ing the beach, he looked for his man, 
but could discover nothing of him. He 
hallooed loudly, but received no an- 
swer but the echo which was answered 
at a distance below, and sounded 
through the hollow caverns around him. 

The mysterious manner of the per- 
son whom he had found under the boat, 
and his sudden disappearance on his ap- 
proach to the shore, surprised him. 
fie, however, clambered up the steep 
hill until he came to the huge pile of 
rocks, and was soon lost among the deep 
and gloomy crevices around the spot. 
At length he espied his object. ‘Ah! 
I’ve found you at last, sir, what is want- 
ing of me?” Nota word was returned 
to him, but the strange beira uttered a 
piercing yell, and springing .gewarted a 
look of vengeance on him, and in an 
instant disappered. ‘* Devil incarnate !”’ 
ejaculated Hobbs, and muttering to him- 
self, imprecations on his old head for 
his foelishness in coming on shore, pre- 
pared to descend the hill. But all at 
once he felt a cold shivering come over 
him, and for a moment sat down to re- 
cover. While sitting absorbed in 
thought, a confused murmur of voices 
sounded around him. Terror struck 
from his feelings, and the strange sounds 
which appeared to him a thousand dif- 
ferent voices, he heard music floating in 
the breeze which seemed wafted from 
a distance ere it struck his ear. Fright- 
ened into a recovery, he with an effort 
arose and rushed down the hill—stepped 
on board his boat, and paddled off as 
fast as possible, swearing the place was 
haunted. 

It was some weeks ere our hero re- 





tious, he could not for some time muster 
resolution enough to visit the spot again, 
although he longed to go to the farm- 
| house which contained Emily. 

(To be continued.) 








From La Belle Assembice. 


BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 

Co.umBinE ; emblem of Adolescence.— 
This plant is also known by the name of 
the Virgin Mary’s Gloves; its stalk is 
strait, thin, and of a reddish hue; its 
leaves are jagged, and of a clear green, 
and the corrolla, which always bends 
downwards, is of a bluish white. ‘The 
columbine is extremely beautiful: its 
slender stalk and delicate branches are 
covered with a white down, which is as 
fine and soft as that which tirst appears 
on the chin of the blooming youth ; its 
blossoms, which have on them a gloss 
resembling that on fine china, are com- 
posed of a multitude of little bells, 
which seem emblematical of the whims 
and follies that are the constant atiend- 
ants of the smiling season of youth. 
Adolescence used to be represented by 
painters crowned by a garland of these 
tender and delicate blossoms, and hold- 
ing in its hand a wreath of the same 
flowers, as a symbol of its transitory 
happiness. 

Borace; emblem of Ill-humour.— 
The leaves of this plant are rough and 
wrinkled ; its stalk is downy, and is ter- 
mipated by three or four corymbous 
blossoms, composed of four blue flowers, 
sometimes white and flesh colour. Be- 
sides having the quality of curing cuta- 
neous disorders, it is sometimes used as 
a cure for the black jaundice ; its rough 
and wrinkled leaves have been compa- 
red to an old woman, who finds fault in- 
cessantly, but who, by the benefits she 
confers, causes her ill-humour to be 
forgotten. 

Nur-Tree ; emblem of Reconciliation. 
—The branches of this tree are termi- 
nated by collets ; its leaves are large, of 
a pale green, and the edges are jagged ; 
its fruit is a small red and white kernel. 
All who have read the heathen mytholo- 





covered from his fright, but resolving in}]gy must recollect that Apollo and Mer- 
his own mind to find out the mystery if||cury having reciprocally offered gifts to 


possible, 


Fearless of danger on thejjeach other. Mercury gave to Apollo 


water, but naturally a little supersti-|ithe sheH of a tortoise, with strings to it 


forming a lyre, and that Apollo gave fo 
Mercury a wand made from the nut-tree. 
and which wand had the virtue of recon- 
ciling every being who was divided 
from his fellow creatures by hatred or 
passion. From this wand Mercury 
formed his caduceus. : 
Marre; emblem of Reserve.—This 
isa lofty tree, the leaves of which are 
large, and its blossoms small, and of a 
greenish hue; these blossoms in the 
north of Europe, separate from their 
branches very slowly, and do not fall 
till the last day that the tree preserves 
its foliage ; it is remarkable also that 
they are continually renewed, similar 
to those durable and reserved beauties 
who preserve allthe brillancy of their 
charms to the day of their death. 


——————— 


Receipt to cleanse the Teeth and tm- 
prove the Breath.—To four ounces fresh 
prepared lime water, add one drachm 
Peruvian bark, and wash the teeth with 
the water in the morning before break- 
fast, and after supper. It will effectu- 
ally destroy the tartar on the teeth, and 
remove the offensive smell arising from 
those decayed. 


Receipt for the Asthma.—Take of milk, 
or gum armoniac, six ounces—syrup 
of squills, four ounces: mix them to- 
gether ; a spoonful to be taken 4 or 5 
times a day, particularly in the morn- 
ing.—Foreign paper. 


—— 














Cure for the Rheumatism,—The fol- 
lowing is an effectual cure for the 
Chronic Rheumatism: take of full ripe 
Poke-berries, (they may now he had.) 
fillia glass bottle or vessel nearly full, 


pour in as much Brandy as will fill the 
vessel, cork it for use ; shake it occa- 


sionally ; in two weeks, it will have 
extracted the juice from the berries.— 
Take from one to three wine glasses 
full, in 24 hours, on an empty stamach ; 
if too strong, a little water may be ad- 
ded. 





a 
—_———— 


To prevent mortification, or allay in- 
flammation.—Take dry clay, wet it 
with sharp vinegar, and make a plaister, 
and lay it on the part affected, of the 
thickness of a quarter or half an inch, 
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} No foot doth cross the threshold of my door— 


REVIEW OF ODOFRIEDE, THE OUT- jj The dock and nettle grow before my gate— 


CAST, | And thro’ my unsashed windows, the low music 
A Dramatic Poem, by Samuel B. H. Judah, of || Of the wind peals mournfully. Chill neglect 
New-York, 1822. Doth stare me in the face, with look of sadness; 


This Poetical Drama which we havel| No mother's kiss e’er brushed the dew of love 


perused, will not detract from the fa-} From off my infant lip; uo father’s arms 


} Did shi 5 wri blast of sorrow 
vourable opinion which we have hither-| Suse Seas beet aed ral i ae ol 
to formed of the talents of Mr. Judah. | clasp 
He has displayed in this Drama excel-}} My hand in friendship, or echo back 
lent specimens of the sublimest lan-|j The throbsaffection kindled in my breast; 
guage, united with ease and elegance o 


versification. | After having agreed to serve Cocytto, 
Odofriede, the principal character, is}|in stile of pompous arrogance he ex- 


represented as an orphan, a deformed} claims— 


creatare, and an outcast—and while} 


descanting upon his deplorable state, he | Yea! v2 et yon splendid walls and sump- 
is visited by the evil spirit Cocytto: 

who depicturing to him his present state, | columns 

and painting in glowing colours, thejj Shoot upsoaringly, as ifto prop the 


pleasures to be derived if he would con-} I}timitable arch, and sculptur'd porticoes, 


: . | Andt tried chamb h il ts 
sent to serve him, he, after some hesi-| py ee he eed Oe eberae 


. - | Shed their soft and pallid light on damask 
tation, and after rebuking Cocytto, for] Footcioths,and the vased flowers—aye, and that 
his impious proposal, yet by the art and]j Fair pageantyy of knight and lady, 
wiles of that evil spirit, finally consents |} Whodeck the pomp of this magnificence— 
to become his votary. Allown meas their master, even yon 

While lamenting his wretched statel| yy vay into the marble basine glow 
he observes— j Like pillars of transparent spar, studded 
j With shiverings of the moonbeam, play but 
| For my pleasure, and here I walk in pride, 
E’en in this paradise, where every beam 
Of light, with love holds harmony.— 

« * * * * 










} 
} 
| 















I cannot look upon tke noontide curtains 

Of the blue serene, by the divinity’s own 

Fingers pencilled there, nor breathe the coolings 

Of the sammer breeze, that travels with light foot 

The mountain’s top, least every reptile peasant 

That doth cross my path, should hoot derision Am I not marble !—all marble—cold and 

Atme. Oh, there’s no pang doth strike upon | Stony as the menumental house of death, 

The soul, so deep as when the rude tongue doth] And though remorse atrike at the rock, the dead 

} Entomb’d within are deaf unto the sound. 

| I’ve grown upon a deeert, a sunless desert, 

A wilderness of blights—long waste and water- 
less, 

Where none but foulest weeds doth flourish. 


ae 
Its biting scorn, in jeer of our deformity : 
It doth burst in flow of gall upon the 
Breaking heart, sapping its young shoots of 
Kindness, and turning its green fields of hope, 
Unto a barren, fruitless wilderness : 
Oh, it doth crack the fibres of the brain, 
Wrenching its thoughts from the right course of 
nature : 

Aye, itdoth madden! it doth madden! 

! _ (@ pause 
And I have seen the holiday and silken 
Gallants of the hour, glide in pleasure’s gay 
And glittering barge, adown the dull course 
Of life, like insects sporting in the sunbeam, 
Untouch’d by the pealing thanderbolt, and 
Unbarmed by the red blazon of the lightning, 
Reckless of the coming storm, while I in vain 
Have tugged, to gain e’en the shadow ofa joy, 
And strove to shake off the iron chords, that 
Bind me to my destiny. (the owl hoots without) 


The story continues. Odofriede by 
his art finally succeeds in gaining the af: 
fection of Andreste, altho’ previously 
engaged to Demetrius— 


ODOFRIEDE. 

Ob, Andraste! many atime 
I’ve gazed upon that angel face, where nature 

} Sits in throved beauty, until my soul 

| Dissolved in love, and o'er my ravished eyes 
Thy features swam, in rapid, indistinct 

| Career, like the bright image of scattered 

} Thought, and present things did seein like those of 
| Yesterday. Minstrels have swept their rich toned 
chitmathtece ; | bs a oda in all the wild enchantment of 

0 ness! ir breathing numbers, sang of love, until 
Sole companion of my solitary fate! | The coldest et melted with drinkiog in 


That like me doth shun the garish light of day—} i 
y—}| The music of their golden chords; but, ch! 
No other voice doth wake the stillnes of my home : cade 


The wildest wi oy - 
Andwhen | gaze upon the pale ‘s e wi witchery of soug—the flights 










| Of this soul to paint, wheu one kind smile 











— 

OF thing 

Hath shed its softer glories there. And wilt 

Thou then, Andraste—canst thou the last sad 

Boon of passionate love refuse ’—one smile! 

One little smwile!—a star from Hope’s high hes. te 
ven, 

Fall’a, the desert wilderuess to light, 

Where I do stand alone, with thoughts of many 

That [ love, but none to love me. Thou wees! 

Oh, blessed drops! Would I might kiss themes. 

I ask not much, Andraste ; one cold kiss— 

And I will bear it to my grave—one kiss— 

The sweetest, saddest, and I will not chide the 

If thou leavest me. 


Demetrius in endeavouring to sec 
revenge for the perfidy of Odofriede™ 
fights him, but is overcome and killed.) 
Andreste, upon hearing of his deat, 
becomes deranged in her mind—and be § 





] Palaces, whose gilded roofs and golden fretted||life finally terminates by her throwin 


herself from a precipice. 


ODOFRIEDE. 
Hold !—hold !—thou rushest to destruction— 
Another step and thou art lost forever, 
Andraste'—she hears me not—she recks menot- | 


Of the crag—the crisped snow crumbles ‘neath 


winged 
Angel—a breath will dash her down the 
Unfathomable abyss—she looks around— 
My eyeballs melt—she’s lost—— 
*Tis over—and thou art gone forever— 


Odofriede, tortured by remorse, upo 
considering the rash step he had takes, 
in following the precepts of the demon, 
expires in a miserable manner— 


ODOFRIEDE. 
Avaunt—ye mocking fiends—back to your lain 
Sink—sink'—i the deep bosom of the 
Globe be caverned—nor haunt me 
With your sight—ye have but jested 
And left me in gloom and darkness, 
More miggrable than before—be gone'— 
. » * + » 
He comes—he comes—the dwellings 
Of the dead are burst—a giant's shape of flame 
Rises—I know it well, ‘tis he—'tis he— 


ing— 
My veins arescorch'd as by a summer sun— 
Dry’d—sbrivelled to ashes—pour down oceans 


He’s at my heart—but I will not groan—no— 
I'll burst from him in such strength it shall 
4ciaze—I'm cold—sick—my breast is load 
Heaped with lead—I pray ye—give—give m 
But a breath of air e*kee® 


Few of our readers, we trust, will re: 
fuse to share with us, the admiration 
some of. the passages in this work. 





] Of brighter poesy—all were vain, the rapture 








they are not admired, we are assured i 


My head swims—she’s gained the utmost jutting 2 


Her feet—another step—descend some light 


The fearful one—he grasps me—ob! I'm bart & 


On me—away—ye are drenching me with blool; Fi 
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will not be for want of grandeur ip 
them ; but fora mind destitute of Poetic 
genius. 

As we understand that Mr. Judah has 
several other pieces in operation, we 
would recommend to him, after having 
finished each part, for to lay them aside 
for a short period, then re-peruse the 
same: as his performances appear to 
have been written in haste. By adopt- 
ing this mode, he might be able to cor- 
rect a number of verbal errors, although 
of a trivial nature, yet at the same time 
they are subjects for critical remarks.— 
We are bound, however, to consider 
Mr. Jadah, as a writer possessing a rich 
and original fancy —and although, he has 
not, as we understand, yet attained his 
18th year, he has discovered to the 
public an active and well furnished mind, 
which we are inclined to believe, few 
poets either in Europe or America, of 
his age possess. 

ALMANZOR., 


LL ee 
ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Walker, aclergyman in Connecti- 
cut, was visited by lawyer Reed, who 
had formerly been a preacher. The 
parson, acquainted with this circum- 
stance, insisted upon Reed’s tarrying 
over Sunday ; he consented, and preach- 
ed in the forenoon from Job. i. 7. Then 
satan answered the Lord, and said, from 
going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it—Doctrine, 
‘¢ The devil is a Walker.”’—In the after- 
noon, Mr. Walker, a little chagrined at 
the satirical discourse of the quondam 


priest, retorted upon him from Math. xi. } 


7. A Reed shaken with the wind.—Doc- 
trine,——“* Instability is peculiar to 
Reeds,”’ 








AMBITION. 


‘“‘ There is scarcely a man living (says 
the Spectator) who is not actuated by 
ambition. It has taught some to write 
with their feet, and others to walk upon 
their hands. Some tumble into fame, 
and others grow immortal by throwing 
themselves through a hoop.” 





Vice stings us, even in our pleasures, 
but virtue consoles us, even in our pains. 


POETRY. 
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THE WINTER FIRE-SIDE. 


Oh! while we sit in comfort here, 
And sweetly wakes thy smile, 

Aud prattling babes, with joyous cheer, 
The fleeting hours beguile ; 

While bounteous Heaven, intent to bless, 
Shields us from want and woe, 

How many beings shelterless, 
Toil thro’ the blinding snow, Mary ! 


Perchance some mother, friendless, lone, 
With misery mutely wild, 

The food that should be all her own 
Now gives her fainting child ; 

With lips close press’d to its pale brow, 
Clasp'd to her tortured breast, 

She fondly gives life’s latest glow 
To warm that babe unbless’d, Mary ! 


Hark! love—the blast is howling wild, 
Fierce beats the sleet and rain; 
Now—now may some poor orphan child 
Bewilder’d weep in pain! 
While on his cheek the burning tear 
Is freezing ag it falls, 
How sad on Pity’s tender ear 
The bouseless wand’rer calls, Mary ! 


The storm is roaring down the sky, 
The plain is dark as night, 

Yet, while thou sing’st thy lullaby, 
Our evening fire is bright ; 

Oh! now some father lost may roam 
The traekless common o’er, 

And just as breaks the gleam of home, 
Sigh—sink—to rise no more, Mary / 


Now, while theu view’st these smiling eyes, 
That light each dimpled face, 

As each dear prattler gaily tries 
Thy dancing thread to chace ; 

Thou'lt feel my love! my dearest life! 
With all thy gentle heart, 

The anguish of that weeping wife, 
So cruelly to part, Mary / 


Her fire-side scene no longer gay, 
Nor smiles nor sports prevail, 
While one so lov'd is far away 
Where snow drives in the gale. 
Low bending o’er the dying brand, 
She starts at every tread; 
Alas! that warmly pressing hand 
No mere its warmth shall shed, Mary ’ 


While we no earthly want may feel, 
Nor heed the teinpest’s ire, 

But cheerily hums thy restless whee} 
Beside the she!ter’d fire ; 

We should deplore each breathing thing 
Abroad, this dreadful night, 

And wish, in pity, merry spring— 


Her bloom, and warwth, and light, Mary / 


Jan. Ist, 1822, S—of New-Jersey. 
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TO *##*akee 


| Why should I wish to linger yet 
Upon this world and not forget 

The form I once have seen, with eye 
So lovely bright,—-I’ve breath’d a sigh, 
That I might catch each humid ray, 
Voluptuous as it stole away. 


Why should I wish to linger yet 








Upon this world, and not forget 

The cheek, that from the rosy morn 
Stole its bright tints by early dawn; 
Which oft in rapt’rous hours I’ve prest, 
With friendship’s sacred holy zest. 


Why should I wish to linger yet 

In this drear vale, and not forget 

The levely form, where 1 could trace 
The playful meia, th’ attractive grace, 
On which I huag with fond delight, 

And thought my hours of bliss too bright. 


Why shonld I wish to linger yet, 
When in that very eye I’ve met 

The coldest glance, that ever fell 
From womau’s eye,—without farewell, 
Worse than the hated monster throws, 
E’en in the triumph of bis woes. 


Why should I wish to linger yet, 

When ! have seen with deep regret, 
That very cheek, Which bioom‘d so fatr, 
Aud promis d joys I thought to share, 
Shrouded in anger, and the light 

Which once play’d there, taken its fligh: 





Why should I wish to linger yet, 

When I have seen those soft eyes wet, 
Dropping their liquid pearls, so bright, 
As if from heaven, they caught their light, 
But every gem, that glitter’d there, 
Shone but to lead me to despair! 


Then do I wish to linger yet? 

Ab no! but can I e’er forget, 

The hours I've past—and those to come, 
I'll pall them—plunge me in the tomb ; 
Kuowing that woman’s false as fair 
And ease my pangs in dark despair. 


And as my life-blood warmly flows, 

For her. the breeder of my woes; 

I'll curse the hour. when in its might, 

Such glowing charms reveal'd their light: 

Without one friend to sootbe my woes, 

I'll sink in death’s last, long repose. 
EDMOND. 
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THE FAREWELL. 


One smile dear maid, before we part, 
One fond look now or never, 

To leave you thus would break the heart 
That loves, that loves—forever! 
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I've seenthe day when that sweet lip 
Would be the first to meet me, 

I've séen the day when proud I'd sip 
The sweets that there would greet me; 


I've seen the day, when, void of art, 
Yourself would haste to press me, 

I’ve seen the day when that proud heart 
Would value and caress me. 


Then must we sever—angry—cold, 
Without one sigh of sadness? 

Or has my love become so old, 
That loving more were madness? 


If loving long is called a crime, 
The world is ta’en in sinning, 

To meliorate the woes of time 
We've loved from its beginning ! 


Turn not away,—turn not away, 
Give one kind look of sorrow, 
You'll think of all I've said to-day, 
When I am gone to-morrow! 


While through this path of life you rove, 
When other lovers bless you, 

When other lips may whisper—love, 
And other hands caress you: 


Then think of him who loves you yet, 
Whose prayers shall eve> name you, 


Who, far away, shall not forget 
—To bless--yet, yet to blame you. : 
od — HAROLD. 
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TO Frere 


When confus’d lovely charmer! before you I 


stand, 


And respect does my passion to silence com- 


mand; 


That makes this earthly life divine! 


I 





And while full glasses round us glisten 
We're not the knaves to turn to thinking! 

Fill up!—fill up! good hearts ’tis bliss, 

To pass as bright a life as this! 


Oh !—tell us not a tale of reason, 
To hear thee out would be pollution, 
Thou preaching cynic!—’tis bigh treason 
Against our noble institution! 
Fill up!—fill up !~-good hearts, to night 
To wit's bright sphere we'll take a flight. 


Yes,—who would thro’ existence wander, 
Like an old delt thro’ gardens hateful, 
Who walks on thorns—to deal and squander 

Life's best hours on maids ungrateful! 
| Fill up'—fill up!~good hearts, ‘tis wine 





Then,—Bachelors,—no more preamble, 
Let reas’ning sages do their duty, 
Let women play their tricks and ramble, 
Our love is placed on wine—not beauty ’ 
Fit up'—fill up!—come pledge it, sirs, 
The noble club of Bachelors !” 
LATUS RECTUM. 


——— 








WOMAN. 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the 
morn, 

Ye are dew drops whose lustre iliumines the 
thora; 

And rayless that night is, that morning onblest, | 

When no beam in your eye lights up peace in 
the breast; 

And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in 
the heart, 

Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart; | 

*Tis her's o'er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover—in firmness a friend. t 

And prosperity’s hour, if ever confest, 

From woman receives both refinement and zest, 











Have my sighs ne’er explain’d the fond pangs of || Adorn’d by the bays, or enwreath’d by the wil- 


my breast, 


Ov my eyes’ downcast langour my feeling ex- 
E*s*e* 


prest? 


Ab! believe me my silence (as witness this tear) 


Than fuent expression is far more sincere ; 
it is caused by affectionate fear to displease, 
Bat eloquence springs from a bosom at ease. 


E*t#*e# 


Whilst a lover's fond anguish is sportto yoursex, 
Who drive him to madness, his passion to fix; 


As superior iv charms, be superior in mind, 


low, 


Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. | 
i 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1822. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


We are much pleased with the manuscript. of 
our correspondent “ Othello,” as he has furnished 
us with a copy of an old song, which in days 


And allow him, if constant, to hope you'll be |} Past, we have heard sung with delight; but why | 


kind. 
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'\» ANACREONTIC, 
For the Bachelors’ Epicurean Club. 
Go,—preach to fools we will not listen, 
Life's swectest pleasure lies in drinking, 


E* SE Ge 


ORLANDO. 


his signature is put to it we cannot imagine, un- | 
less to deceive us—surely old things are pot 
becoming new. ‘‘ Walstane,” and several oth. 
ers are on file. ‘ Hortentius” is received, and 
will be attended to as soon as the crowded state 
of our colurans will admit. 


Literary—The MS. of Lord Byron's Life, 
(by himself) has been presented to Thomas 
Moore. who has sold itto Mr. Murray for a 








= 





large sum, but under a restriction netw ; 
published until after his lordship’s death 

Lord Byron, in the notes of his new traged 
The Two Foscari, just published, pays q }; ‘ 
compliment to Lady Morgan, whose Waly 
styles, “afearless and excellent work.” His 
lordship also acknowledges a curious coincide 
between Lady Morgan and himself, in their both 
having called Venice, * Rome of the Ocean,” 
though their works at the time were unkno wy 
each other. 

Among other literary novelties, a Cranmer 
of Dancing is annownced. 


eee 
MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dy 
Milledoler, Mr. John Couzeus, to Miss Mary 
Knapp, all of this city. 


Ono the same evening by the Rev. Mr: Bat, 


Mr. Charies Oakley, to Mrs. Maria Brower, 
widow of the late Abraham P. Brower, alld F 
this city. 


On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr B 


Willians, Mr. John Raynor, of Hempstead 
(L. 1.) to Miss Jane Ann Bijotat of this city. 

At Poultney (Vt) on the 2Qlst. ult. by 4 
Warner Esquire. Mr. Henry Stanley, to Mis 
Harriet Sprague. 

At Lyme, (Conn.) on the 10th. ult. by the 
Rev. William Palnier, Dr. John 8. Rogers, to 
Miss Matiida Lord, daughter of Mr. Lyne 
Lord. 

At New-Brunswick, (N. J.) on Monday even 
ing the 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Howe, Me 
William B. Taylor, of New-York, to Elm, 
eldest daughter of Mr Robert Eastbarn, met 
chant of the former place. 


DIED, 
Om Saturday evening last, 
wife of Mr. John Bishop. 
On Sunday morning, Mrs. Hanuah Fiekett 





Mrs. Bishop, 


i} wife of Mr. Sainuet Fickctt, in the 49th. yet 


of her age. 
On the same morning. Mr. Henry Turnitt 


in the 40th. year of his age. 
Ou Monday last, Mr. Joseph Gill, aged # 
| years 


On Sunday- morning, Abraham T. Darye 


|, M. D. in the 28th. year of his age. 
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